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INTRODUCTION 


The organization of the executive branch of Indiana's state govern- 
ment is an issue that often seems to rank low in glamour but high in 
importance. 


If the branch is efficiently organized, it will be able to effectively 
serve the needs of the state’s people. The problem comes in defining the 
meaning of words like “efficiently” and “effectively.” In today’s 
Indiana, what executive structure will provide truly efficient and ef- 
fective service? 


To help Indiana citizens reach their own decisions on the organi- 
zation of the executive branch, INFO, The Indiana Forum, Inc., organ- 
ized a special task force of knowledgeable men and women. The task 
force authorized this report, a simplified, objective overview of the 
organization issue. 


The report does not take sides. It attempts to present responsible 
arguments on the many facets of executive organization and possible 
reorganization. The fairness of the presentation has been approved by 
the task force and by INFO’s board of directors. 


This report is part of INFO’s continuing effort to provide under- 
standable information on important public issues. The objective is to 
increase citizen awareness and to stimulate citizen involvement. 


For more information on executive organization or on nonpartisan, 
nonprofit INFO, write The Indiana Forum, One Indiana Square, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. 


|. AN OVERVIEW 


To some, the executive branch of Indiana state government is a 
wheezing relic of the horse and buggy age. 


To others, it's a proven system that spreads authority while it safe- 
guards the political process. 


Some would like to see a sweeping reorganization. They insist that 
only such drastic action can enable the executive branch to respond to 
the complex needs of today’s industrialized Indiana. 


Others defend the present structure of the executive branch. They 
point to the state’s accomplishments. They believe there is much merit 
in practices painfully developed through years of trial and error. 


In between the attackers and the defenders are many who think 
limited reorganization is in order. They don't want to junk everything. 
They also are convinced new lines of responsibility should be drawn. 
They hold that more modern management techniques can make state 
government more efficient and effective. 


One problem for attackers, defenders and those in the middle is the 
public’s lack of interest. People just don’t seem to care about the me- 
chanics of government. They may love or hate a governor but they 
rarely appear to be interested in the structure within which that gover- 
nor must operate. They may complain that government is too big or 
too small but few seem to understand that bigness or smallness often 
are related to the shape of the governmental system. 


Apathy about the mechanics of government affects Democrats, 
Republicans and Independents. Many observers believe this apathy long 
has smothered constructive debate. They point out that the reorganiza- 
tion question has been given much study. Many recommendations have 
been made. Yet, most of the recommendations have been left in limbo; 
they have neither been accepted nor rejected. More often than not, 
they have been ignored. 


While the debate has been stifled and the recommendations for- 
gotten, the executive branch continues to be a factor in the life of every 
Indiana resident. The executive branch administers and enforces the 
laws enacted by the legislative branch, the Indiana General Assembly. 
In its enforcement work, the executive branch often makes use of the 
court system, the judicial branch of state government. 


Under the Indiana Constitution, the three branches — executive, 
legislative and judicial — are separate and equal. But the branch that 
seems to touch most people most of the time is the executive. After all, 
few people ever see the General Assembly in action. Few have direct 
contact with the courts, But everyone with an income — or an appetite 
— is affected by the tax-collecting duties of the executive branch. The 
salesclerk who says, ‘That's 25 cents for your candy and a penny for 
the governor’’ isn't correct. But the statement does underscore the close 
connection between the executive branch and the people. 


The executive branch collects state taxes and then, following a 
budget established by the General Assembly, puts those taxes to work. 
Each year, the executive branch hands out more than $1 billion for 
education, welfare, highways, mental health, public safety, natural 
resources and a variety of other functions. 


Included within the executive branch are such important agencies as 
the Department of Revenue, which collects your state taxes; the State 
Board of Health, which attacks health problems ranging from food 
sanitation to Asian flu and from air and water pollution to nursing 
homes; the State Board of Tax Commissioners, which supervises prop- 
erty tax administration and reviews local governmental budgets, and the 
State Highway Commission which builds and maintains more than 
11,000 miles of state highways. 


The executive branch also has its share of agencies that to most 
people seem not quite so important. Among these are the Anthony 
Wayne Parkway Commission, the William Henry Harrison Trail 
Commission, the Governor's Mansion Commission and the Indiana 
Auctioneer Commission. 


Within the executive branch are scores of other offices, departments, 
divisions, boards and commissions. How well they all work together is 
the central issue in any argument about Indiana’s governmental 
structure. 


ll. THE GOVERNOR 


The governors of Indiana always seem to catch the blame for every 
problem facing government — from increasing welfare costs to decreas- 
ing train service, from crime in the streets to sex on the campus. 


Study after study shows that people tend not to know the names of 
their state legislators, their county commissioners or their college presi- 
dents. But many of these same people can identify their governor. He is 
the flesh and blood symbol of the power and responsibility of the state. 
Because he is so highly visible, he is bound to be a target for criticism. 
Regardless of his ability or his record of performance, he is certain to 
be a magnet for complaints about governmental service. 


This difficulty isn’t new for governors. They've faced it for years. 
They know it often reflects widespread lack of knowledge of the shape 
of government in Indiana. 


In many ways, the lack is understandable. The American system, 
including the Indiana version of that system, is far from simple. It 
involves a separation of powers and responsibilities. Then when the 
separation is made, it often is instantly forgotten. Lines of authority 
overlap, or blur or vanish all together. Offices and agencies sometimes 
seem in conflict and sometimes appear totally dependent on each other. 
There is an intertwining of federal, state and local activities and financ- 
ing. No single thread can unravel the complexities of a system designed 
to carry out the will of the majority while protecting the rights of every 
individual. So the governor, all governors, get the heat. 


In truth, he may deserve a bit of heat from time to time. But before 
any decision is made on the temperature, it should be understood that 
no Indiana governor is all-powerful. He must operate within the rules 
established by constitution and law. 


The governor is the chief executive officer of Indiana. In a way, you 
could compare him to the President in the federal government. He can 
hire and fire administrative officials, call special sessions of the General 
Assembly, veto Assembly-passed bills, fill some vacancies in elective 
offices, grant pardons to prisoners, supervise state property, submit 
budget reports and make legislative recommendations to the Assembly. 
The governor also has many other powers. He even is commander in 
chief of the state’s military and naval forces, a partly curious assign- 
ment considering the present condition of the Indiana navy. 


No governor may now serve for more than four years out of every 
eight. This restriction would be eliminated by a constitutional amend- 
ment that has been proposed. The amendment would allow a governor 
to serve two consecutive terms but not more than eight years of any 12. 
The proposal will be subject to voter approval in the November, 1972 
election. 

In the federal system, the President and Vice-President run as a team. 
There are no other elected administrative officials. In Indiana, the gov- 
ernor and eight other administrative officials all are elected and they 
run, someone once said, not as a team but as a herd. The other elected 
officials, all with their own responsibilities and all independent of 
the governor, are the lieutenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, attorney general, superintendent of public instruction, clerk of 
the Supreme and Appellate Courts and reporter of the Supreme and 


Appellate Courts. 


The governor's freedom of action is bound to be affected by the 
independence of the other elected state officials. It may also be af- 
fected by the fact that he has no small group of administrators with 
authority over broad areas of public service. Instead, more than one 
hundred departments, boards and commissions report directly to him. 


Eighty-five major agencies and commissions* report on a full-time 
basis; within those eighty-five agencies and commissions, approximately 
110 divisions are charged with the responsibility of providing back- 
ground information for the governor in order to assist him in making 
policy decisions. In addition, there currently are 28 part-time boards 
and commissions, each established for a specific purpose, which report 
directly to the governor as they find necessary. 


The lack of a small group of administrators for the various agencies 
and commissions is a principal point in the arguments of those who 
want some degree of executive branch reorganization. 

*See Appendix 


Ill. OTHER ELECTED OFFICIALS 


To many citizens it would appear that a busy governor could expect 
some help from the other elected officials with offices in the 
Statehouse. 


In actual practice, this help may be hard to come by. The other 
elected officials are not only independent of the governor, they are 
sometimes downright hostile. 


Through the years, some governors and lieutenant governors haven't 
been on speaking terms. Auditors and treasurers have feuded with each 
other and with attorneys general and superintendents of public in- 
struction. On many occasions, the Statehouse has been balkanized into 
feuding factions. 


The disagreements sometimes involve basic policy on important pub- 
lic matters. Sometimes there are personality clashes and sometimes 
petty bickering. At all times, the friction among elected officials is a 
direct result of an Indiana philosophy that stresses the decentralization 
of authority. 


Supporters of this philosophy like the idea that many state execu- 
tives — the governor and eight others — are elected. They say this 
system gives the people a greater voice in government while it min- 
imizes the danger of one-man rule. The system also has some benefits 
for the political parties. |t multiplies the opportunites for statewide 
office seekers. Many state offices often serve both as training grounds in 
government and as hothouses for ambition. 


Opponents of the present system maintain that it breeds inefficiency. 
They say some offices — the clerk of the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts, for example — have no policy-making power that needs to be 
conferred by the voters. In fact, argue the opponents, the number of 
offices on the ballot could tend to distract voters from vital state issues. 


Here are the chief present duties of the elected state executives who 
rank below the governor: 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR -— Presides over the State Senate; acts 
for the Governor in cases of death, disability or absence from the state; 
directs economic development work; is nominally the commissioner of 
agriculture; serves on some boards and commissions. 


SECRETARY OF STATE — Administers corporation and securities 
laws; keeps election records; distributes acts of the General Assembly; 
performs other registration, recording, licensing and certifying 
functions. 


TREASURER — Serves as custodian of all state funds; pays out the 
funds as directed by the State Auditor; deposits funds in banks; serves 
on some boards and commissions. 


AUDITOR — Serves as bookkeeper and payroll officer for state gov- 
ernment; distributes cigarette, alcoholic beverage, motor vehicle and 
some sales and income taxes to local units of government; serves on 
some boards and commissions. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL — Represents the state in every lawsuit to 
which the state is a party; handles appeals in criminal cases; issues 
opinions on legal questions posed by the governor and other officials; 
serves on boards and commissions. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION — Administers 
state school laws following basic policy established by the State Board 
of Education and involving teacher training standards; school district 
consolidations; school inspections and accreditations; course of study 
approval; distribution of state funds to local schools; approval of school 
sites and building plans; cooperation with local schools in vocational, 
special and adult education. The superintendent also serves on boards 
and commissions. 


CLERK OF THE SUPREME AND APPELLATE COURTS — Keeps 
records; issues papers; does other clerical work of the courts. 


REPORTER OF THE SUPREME AND APPELLATE COURTS — 
Prepares, publishes and distributes the opinions of the courts. 


The lieutenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, attor- 
ney general, clerk and reporter are elected for four-year terms. A pro- 
posed amendment to the state constitution would allow the General 
Assembly to decide how the superintendent of public instruction 
should be selected and how long he should serve. Another proposed 
amendment would make the governor and lieutenant governor run as a 
team, the practice long followed in the election of the President and 
Vice-President. The first mentioned amendment is subject to voter 
approval in November, 1972. 


IV. DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, COMMISSIONS 


Although Indiana has a governor and eight other elected state offi- 
cials, much of the daily administrative grind is handled by a mixed bag 
of departments, boards and commissions. 


According to one count, there are more than 100 of these adminis- 
trative agencies. In theory at least, ali are responsible to the governor. 
He has the power to hire and fire most department heads. He also can 
appoint the members of many boards and commissions. 


Despite all his authority to make appointments, no governor is 
entirely free to do exactly as he pleases. In most cases, he must abide 
by specifications enacted into law by the General Assembly. For ex- 
ample, the five persons he appoints to the board of the Employment 
Security Division must include two representatives of labor, one repre- 
sentative of large employers, one representative of small employers and 
merchants and one representative of the general public. 


Often the governor is required to make bipartisan appointments. The 
Public Service Commission is an example. There are three members but 
not more than two can belong to the same political party. If a Dem- 
ocrat is governor, it’s a safe bet that the Commission will have a 
two-to-one Democratic majority. Elect a Republican governor and 
before too long the Republicans will have two Commission members. 


The bipartisan appointment requirement doesn’t automatically turn 
a commission into a political battleground. The Democrats appointed 
by a Republican governor rarely are aggressive spokesmen for their 
party. The same is true of Republicans appointed by Democratic gov- 
ernors. However, the bipartisan appointments do provide important 
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protection for a political party; when the party is out of the governor's 
office, it is allowed to maintain at least a nominal voice in state gov- 
ernment. 


Sometimes those appointed by the governor serve at his ‘‘will and 
pleasure.'’ That means he can bounce them onto the sidewalk whenever 
he feels like it. 


Other appointments are made for specific terms. Sometimes these 
terms are staggered so that a governor cannot appoint all the members 
of a board at one time. In such cases — the Industrial Board, for 
example — it may be difficult for a governor to exercise authority over 
board actions. 


Even when a governor has unrestricted appointive power, his author- 
ity tends to be lessened by the communications problem. All of the 
more than 100 departments, boards and commissions are supposed to 
report to him. If he gave each an hour of his time each week, there 
would be few leftover minutes for ribbon-cutting, politicking or, more 
importantly, for long-range planning of programs that affect the state's 
future. 


The governor also has to face the fact that there are significant 
differences among the agencies reporting to him. All were created by 
the Assembly to serve some specific purposes. Many are unique in 
structure and operation. Some are mainly advisory. Others make rules 
and regulations that have the force of law. With so much diversity 
among agencies, uniformity of effort is bound to suffer. 


As a step toward coordination, many boards and commissions must 
include representatives of other boards and commissions. For example, 
the Natural Resources Commission has to include the chief engineer of 
the State Highway Department and the director of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Another force for coordination is the Department of Administration. 
It provides centralized services in personnel, purchasing, duplicating, 
mailing, records, building maintenance and other areas. However, the 
Department does not have jurisdiction over state universities or over 
elected officials other than the governor. The Department also has no 
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voice in the policy-making decisions of other agencies, no authority to 
establish strong lines of communication within the administrative 
branch. 


Some who are knowledgeable about state government claim to be 
pleased by the present structure. They say it prevents state government 
from becoming too centralized and, therefore, too powerful. They also 
maintain that any forceful governor can control any agency. 


Others disagree. They hold that the collection of departments, 
boards and commissions confuses the people, that it is a wasteful, un- 
responsive way of minding the business of state government. 


V. OTHER STATES 


If Indiana decides to try all-out executive reorganization, it will have 
plenty of examples to follow. 


Since 1963, the governments of 12 states have completed major 
overhauls of their executive branches. At least 10 other states enacted 
some form of reorganization legislation. Still other states have extensive 
reorganization plans on the drawing board.** 


Sparking the national trend toward state executive reorganization 
were many of the conditions cited by Indiana's reorganization sup- 


porters — too many agencies reporting directly to the governor, too 


**Refer to Appendix 
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many elected state officials, too little coordination among agencies, too 
much uncertainty about responsibility and authority. 


Some of the states have moved to consolidate agencies according to 
function. The heads of each of the consolidated agencies form a cabinet 
over which the governor presides. 


In Massachusetts, for example, all existing agencies were transferred 
into ten departments each headed by a secretary appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The departments, called “executive offices,”” are Administration 
tion and Finance, Communities and Development, Consumer Affairs, 
and Finance, Communities and Development, Consumer Affairs, Elderly 
Affairs, Educational Affairs, Environmental Affairs, Human Services, 


Manpower Affairs, Public Safety and Transportation and Construction. 
The nine secretaries constitute the cabinet of Massachusetts’ admin- 


istrative branch. Each secretary also is responsible for recommending 
the streamlining of the agencies within his executive office. 


While Massachusetts was reshaping the administrative system headed 
by the governor, it sidestepped the problems involving its other state 
elected officials. These officials were allowed to coexist alongside the 
new system. 


The Council of State Governments reports that some states have 
found it easier to reorganize if they keep hands off elected state offi- 
cials. Some states have given their elected officials responsibilities 
within a cabinet system. In North Carolina, for example, the depart- 
ments of secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, public education, justice, 
agriculture, labor and insurance all are headed by elected officials. 


Michigan, too, has retained some elected state officials. They head 
three of the 19 principal departments of state government. In Michigan, 
the governor has the power to make additional organizational changes 
in the executive branch but each change can be vetoed by the State 
Legislature. This pattern for action also has been followed in other 
states. It allows a governor to continue the process of reorganization 
while the Legislature retains the power to review and reject. Some argue 
that it's important to hold legislative involvement to minimum levels. 
According to this argument, a Legislature cannot deal effectively with 
executive organization; the compromises essential to the legislative 
process may prevent the building of an efficient administrative system. 
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In California, the trend toward consolidation appears to have reached 
its peak. There all the administrative functions of state government 
have been grouped under the governor into four “super-agencies.’’ The 
directors of these massive groupings can be considered deputy gov- 
ernors. Their authority extends to policy-making, budgeting and 
planning. 


Some states have attempted to do away with all boards and com- 
missions. These states utilize advisory councils which give advice to 
department heads appointed by the governor. Other states have 
policy-setting commissions in some departments and advisory councils 
in others. 


In many cases, states have hesitated to include the educational func- 
tion within reorganization programs. In Wisconsin, a reorganization act 
was passed in 1967. Yet, the Coordinating Board for Higher Education, 
the Higher Education Aids Board, the Board of Regents, the Board of 
Vocational-Technical and Adult Education and the Education Com- 
munications Board all remain as independent agencies. 


In some states, the governor has free rein in appointing department 
heads. In others, all major appointments are subject to legislative ap- 
proval. In Maine, the Reorganization Act of 1971 calls for the governor 
to make most of his major appointments with the advice and consent of 
an Executive Council elected by the Legislature. 


Despite the confusing variety of approaches, the Council of State 
Governments is convinced that real headway is being made in executive 
reorganization. But the Council, clearinghouse for information from all 
50 states, has a word of warning, too: ‘Reorganization can only indi- 
cate lines of authority and coordination — it cannot create them. Only 
the people involved can do that.” 


To make sure organization is more than window dressing, the 


Council urges increased professionalism at the highest administrative 
levels and improved planning, budgeting and information systems. 
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VI. OPINIONS OF OFFICIALS 


Hoosiers who have been on the firing line in state government — 
former governors, lieutenant governors and other elected officials — are 
strongly in favor of at least some reorganization of the executive 
branch. 


The opinions of the former officials turned up in a survey conducted 
by The Indiana Forum’s Task Force on Executive Reorganization. The 
former officials and others knowledgeable about state government were 
asked to candidly speak their minds. They were assured their responses 
would not be identified. 


Most supported creation of a form of cabinet. Cabinet members 
would be the heads of major departments. Into these departments 
would be incorporated most existing agencies. The governor would ap- 
point department heads, preside at cabinet meetings and exercise over- 
all responsibility for executive decisions. 


The survey respondents noted that a cabinet system would dramati- 
cally shrink the number of agencies reporting directly to the governor. 
It would increase coordination, the respondents felt, while it also would 
make state government far more responsive to the emerging needs of 
the people of the state. 


There were respondents who expressed reservations about the whole 
idea of reorganization. Some contended that the present system is ade- 
quate if a governor provides close supervision of department heads. 
Others argued against creation of what they view as another, and po- 
tentially costly, level of government. Still others pointed to the diffi- 
culties that might be involved in incorporating rnany of the present 
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elected state officials into a reorganization system. These offices aren’t 
likely to disappear in the near future. In fact, as recently as 1970, the 
people of Indiana voted to extend from two years to four years the 
terms of the secretary of state, auditor and treasurer. 


Those who supported the cabinet concept overwhelmingly indicated 
that authority to appoint department heads should belong to the gov- 
ernor alone and not be subject to the approval of the General Assem- 
bly. Some respondents said giving appointment veto power to the 
Assembly would hamper administration and interfere with the business 
of the Assembly itself. The few who took an opposing view held that 
veto power would serve the public by bringing to light full information 
on each appointee. 


While a majority favored an agency consolidation program, many 
insisted that its sole purpose must be to make state government more 
manageable. They worried about giving too much independent author- 
ity to major department heads. They said a governor always must have 
the final say in his administration, To make sure he knows what he’s 
saying, said some respondents, he also must have an adequate and pro- 
fessional personal staff. The staff would include specialists in public 
administration and public information. 


On the question of the lieutenant governor, opinion was somewhat 
divided. Most of those contacted in the survey favored the pending 
constitutional amendment that would cause the governor and lieu- 
tenant governor to run as a team. But, some seemed to be asking, what 
position will the lieutenant governor play on this team? 


Some thought the lieutenant governor should be assigned major ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, that he should preside over the cabinet in 
the absence of the governor, that he should be the governor’s chief 
troubleshooter. Others saw the lieutenant governor spending most of 
his time providing liaison between the administrative and legislative 
branches. Still others contended that the lieutenant governor should 
maintain some degree of independence; in this way, they said, the 
office can continue to attract fully qualified candidates. 


When respondents were asked about the Assembly's power to over- 
ride a veto by the governor, there was an almost equal division. Half 
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thought the present system should be retained. Under this system, the 
Assembly needs only a simple majority — 51 votes in the House and 26 
in the Senate — to override. Half thought the requirement should be in- 
creased to a two-thirds vote — 67 in the House and 34 in the Senate. 


Those in favor of the present system maintained that it has served 
well for more than a century. Those supporting change said a two-thirds 
requirement will keep the balance between the executive and legislative 
branches. They said this balance is threatened by the recently instituted 
annual sessions of the Assembly and by court decisions limiting the 
governor's veto power. 


Vil. ASSIGNING DUTIES 


If Indiana moves to reorganize the executive branch of its state gov- 
ernment, the effort is bound to turn up a tangle of problems. 


Some of the knottiest of these problems are tied to the duties, 
powers and status of seven elected state officials — the secretary of 
state, auditor, treasurer, attorney general, superintendent of public in- 
struction and the clerk and the reporter of the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts. 


The offices of secretary, auditor, treasurer, superintendent and clerk 
were established by the State Constitution. The offices of attorney 
general and reporter aren’t mentioned in the Constitution. They were 
established by the General Assembly. All seven offices have differing 
responsibilities and traditions. 
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There are dozens of opinions on the function each office might serve 
in a reorganized executive branch. Many of the opinions were reported 
in the survey conducted by the task force of The Indiana Forum. 


Here is an office-by-office overview of some of these opinions: 


SECRETARY OF STATE — The duties of this office could be ex- 
panded and the secretary — either elected by the people or appointed 
by the governor — could take a position in a governor's cabinet,. . . Or 
an elected secretary could retain his present duties and independent 
position. This would put him outside any cabinet that might be 
created .. . Or the position of secretary of state might be totally abol- 
ished. Then all his present functions would be assigned to other offices 
and agencies. 


AUDITOR AND TREASURER — These offices could retain their 
present functions and remain independent and elective. In the opinion 
of some observers of state government, this would make it difficult for 
the two offices to become effective parts of a governor's cabinet. Ac- 
cording to this school of thought, cabinet officers ought to be ap- 
pointed by a governor and responsible to him...Or the offices and 
their functions could be combined into a single state fiscal authority. 
The new authority — perhaps called the “‘controller general’ — could be 
appointed by the governor or, as a check on the governor's spending 
power, he might be elected. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL — Because one of the attorney general's 
functions is to serve as the governor’s lawyer, he could be appointed by 
the governor ...Or a separate legal department could be created for 
the governor and the attorney general could continue to be elected and 
independent ...Or the functions of an attorney general — elected or 
appointed — could be greatly increased, especially in the areas of crim- 
inal justice and consumer and environmental protection. At present, the 
attorney general has no original jurisdiction in criminal cases; his power 
in criminal matters is limited to appearances in appeals. An attorney 
general with much authority well could fit into a cabinet as head of a 
major department. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION — A pending 
amendment to the State Constitution would give the Assembly the 
right to determine if the superintendent should be elected as at present 
or appointed. The power of appointment could be given to the gover- 
nor or to some kind of state board of education. If the governor is 
granted the power, the superintendent might be head of the education 
department in a cabinet system. If the appointment is made by a board, 
the superintendent's office might continue to be independent of the 
governor's office. 


CLERK AND REPORTER — The offices could remain elected and 
independent... Or they could be filled by appointment, either by a 
governor or by the courts they serve...Or they could be combined 
into a single court administrative office. 


Some specialists in state government hold there is a direct answer to 
the problems involved in utilizing the seven state offices: simply do 
away with all of them. The functions they now perform could be 
assigned to the major departments in a new cabinet. If that happened, 
all of the boos and applause for the failures and successes of the execu- 
tive branch would belong to one person, the governor. 


Others argue that centralization of authority isn’t in the public in- 
terest. They believe there’s a need for checks and balances within the 
executive branch. They also believe the people have a right to vote for 
as many of their public officials as possible. 


In the end, the fate of the seven elective offices — like the future 
shape of every aspect of the state’s executive branch — depends on the 
will of the people. The basic policy decisions they make will guide the 
public officials who serve them. 


It's a safe bet that the product of the people’s decisions will be an 
executive branch uniquely fitted to the desires of Indiana. The state's 
executive branch of the future might look much like the executive 
branch of the present. Or it might be strikingly different. The right to 
decide belongs to everyone. 
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Additional factual material on the organization of the executive 
branch of state government is included in the appendices which follow. 
The material includes more facts about the executive branch in Indiana 
as well as data on other states. Much of the information was supplied 
by the Council of State Governments. The information has been ap- 
pended to this INFO report to provide more details for persons with 
strong interest in the important question of governmental organization. 


This is not a comprehensive list, nor should it be inferred that we are 
suggesting the forms of organization shown. They are merely offered as 
random examples of recently implemented executive reorganization. 


Appendix “A” — Diagrams of the structure of the executive branch of 
state government in Indiana and other states 


Appendix “B” — An overview of state executive reorganization 
Appendix “C’’— Reorganization plans of some other states 
Appendix “D’’— Cabinets in state government 


Appendix “E” — Practices in other states 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Diagrams of the structure 
of the executive branch 
of state government 


in Indiana and other states 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF INDIANA STATE GOVERNMENT — 1972 
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MAJOR STATE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES REPORTING DIRECTLY TO THE GOVERNOR 


State Board of Accounts 
Adjutant General 

Department of Administration 
Administrative Building Council 
Aeronautics Commission 
Commission on Aged and Aging 
Alcoholic Beverage Commission 
State Board of Animal Health 
Architects Board 

Indiana Arts Commission 
Athletic Commission 
Auctioneers Commission 

Barber Board 

Beauty Board 

Boiler and Pressure Vessel Board 
State Budget Agency 

Civil Defense Department 

Civil Rights Commission 
Department of Correction 
Criminal Justice Planning Commission 
Dental Board 

Embalmers & Funeral Directors Board 


indiana Employment Security Division 
Engineers Board 


Environmental Coordination Commission 


State Fair Board 

Department of Financial Institutions 
State Fire Marshal 

State Board of Health 

Health Facility Administrators Board 
Commission on Higher Education 
State Highway Commission 
Industrial Board 

Insurance Department 

Division of Labor 

Law Enforcement Training Board 
State Library and Historical Board 
Medical Education Board 

Board of Medical Registration 
Department of Mental Health 

Board of Mines and Mining 

Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
Department of Natural Resources 
Nurses Registration Board 


Occupational Safety Standards 
Commission 

State Office Building Commission 

Optometry Board 

Pharmacy Board 

Indiana State Police Department 

Indiana Port Commission 

Public Counselor 

Psychology Examiners Board 

Board of Public Accountancy 

Public Employees Retirement Fund 

Public Service Commission 

Department of Public Welfare 

Real Estate Commission 

Indiana Rehabilitation Services Board 

Department of Revenue 

State Scholarship Commission 

Stream Pollution Control Board 

Board of Tax Commissioners 

Teachers Retirement Fund 

TV and Radio Repair Board 

Toll Bridge Commission 


Toll Road Commission 

Traffic Safety & Vehicle Inspection 

Department of Veteran Affairs 

World War Memorial 

Watch Repair Board 

Indiana Youth Council 

Vocational and Technical Education 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Ball State University 

Indiana State University 

Vincennes University 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 

Office of Community Affairs 

Educational Services Foundation 

State Election Board 

Law Enforcement Academy Building 
Commission 

Ohio River Valley Sanitation 
Commission 

Wabash Valley Interstate Commission 

Indiana Parole Board 


Secretary Auditor Treasurer Attorney Lieutenant Superin- 
of of of General Governor tendent of 
State State State Public 


Department 
of 
Revenue 


Boards of Trustees 
of six colleges 
and universities 


“Departments, Commissions 
and Agencies directly responsible 
to the Governor 


*Semi-Independent 
Agencies 


*Combined total is more than 100 


Reporter 
Supreme & 


Appellate 
Courts 


Dept. of 
Adminis- 
tration 


Dept. of 
Civil 
Service 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Executive Organization Act of 1965 


GOVERNOR 


Dept. of Dept. of Dept. of Dept. of 
Labor Mental Public Social 
Health Health Services 


Dept. of 
Military 
Affairs 


Dept. of Dept. of 
Conserva- Correction 
tion 


Dept. of 


Agriculture 


Special Agencies of Governor 
Military and Civil Defense 


Indian Affairs 
Public Safety 
Personnel Department 


Commerce 
Agriculture and 
Industry 


Finance 
and 
Adminis. 
from the Council on State Governments 


STATE OF MAINE 


Governmental Reorganization 


GOVERNOR 


Consumer Education 
Protection and Cultural 
Resources 


Manpower Transpor- 
Affairs* tation 


Office of the Governor 


Federal-State Coordinator 
Office Economic Opportunity 
State Planning Office 


Environ- 
mental 
Protection 


Natural 
Resources 


“Incl. Employment Security, Labor, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Executive Cabinet Structure 


GOVERNOR 


Office for 


Administration 
and Finance 


Human Communi- Education 
Services ties and Affairs 
Develop. 


Manpower Consumer 


Affairs Affairs tion and Safety 


Construct. 
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Personnel General 
Services 
from the Council on State Government ’ 


APPENDIX “B” 


An overview 


of state executive reorganization 


STATE EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 1967-69 
Source: Council of State Governments — October 1969 


The recommendations of the many reorganization study groups seek 
to strengthen the Governors’ administrative powers so he can be held 
responsible for government management and the accomplishments of 
state programs. 


Recommendations normally included by study groups include: 


— eliminating the electoral method of selecting state officials 
other than governor 


— 4-year terms for governor with eligibility to succeed himself 

— grouping functions into a relatively small number of major 
agencies 

— agency heads to be appointed by governor 

— authority for governor to initiate and install reorganizational 
plans subject to legislative veto 


Governors in many states were active in promoting executive reorgani- 
zation often in the form of messages to the legislatures during 1967-69. 
Governors in 20 states made extensive recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion along broad functional lines; 11 others made proposals for reorgani- 
zation of specific agencies and still others set up special study groups to 
report on the feasibility and necessity of executive reorganization. 


There seems to be a trend for states to follow the federal precedent 
for allowing the chief executive to submit reorganizational plans to be- 
come effective unless vetoed. 


During 1967-69 study groups in 17 states submitted reports — in 11 
states study groups were active but reports had not been submitted at the 
time of this report by the Council of State Governments. Some 22 states 
reported some form of reorganizational legislation was passed. Some 
states accomplished major changes — Wisconsin, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Massachusetts and Maryland. 


A trend appears to be forming towards even more consolidation of 
agencies. For example, at one time a major reorganization would have 
been to eliminate the separate administration of each mental hospital 
and place them under a central mental health department. Now, in some 
states such a department is being combined with others to form a larger 
health, welfare and health, or social services department — 6 states have 
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already done this and it is proposed in 3 others. Similarly, highway 
departments are being combined with aviation, mass transit, etc. — 7 
states now have this combination and it is proposed in 7 others. One 
factor leading to these larger combinations is the growth and increasing 
complexity of state programs which creates greater conflict or competi- 
tion among services affecting the same subject. Another factor is the 
growing interest in systematic planning of state programs as illustrated 
by the development of planning-programming-budgeting systems (PPBS). 


Some of the reasons given by states for broad functional agencies are: 


establishes workable executive control 
— improves efficiency in administration 


— consolidates independent and fragmented — but related — 
activities into a single structure 


— makes government more responsive to the needs of the people 
it serves 


— enhances communications 
— eliminates overlapping and duplication of services and programs. 


Historically, more studies have been made than reorganizations ac- 
complished, however, it is encouraging that in the late 60’s many states 
are going beyond the report stage and taking action. 


Passing reorganization legislation does not necessarily insure effective 
implementation and coordination. There are many instances in which 
agencies brought together under one umbrella continue about their 
business as independently as in the past. Reorganization can only indi- 
cate lines of authority and coordination — it cannot create them. Only 
the people involved can do that. 


Therefore, it is important that reorganization movements be accom- 
panied by efforts to improve administration — 


— by the staffing of cabinet level secretaries 


— by strengthing the governor’s office through increased profes- 
sional staffing 


— by improving decision-making through improved planning and 
budgeting systems and state information systems 


Reorganization is a continuious process — it must be constantly re- 
viewed and updated as the needs dictate. 
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TELL IT TO THE STATEHOUSE 


INFO’s executive organization report provides objective information 
— facts that can help you make up your own mind about what's good 
for Indiana. 


But why keep your opinions to yourself? Why not use the attached 
card to tell your state senator or representative exactly how you feel? 
If you don’t know the senator’s or representative’s name, you can find 
out by calling your public library. Then jot down your thinking, attach 
a stamp and let the statehouse know exactly how you feel. 


As a nonpartisan, educational organization, INFO takes no sides on 
executive organization or on any other issue. INFO doesn’t care what 
opinion you express. But INFO believes it’s vitally important that you 
express some opinion. Only through citizen involvement can Indiana 
meet the challenge of today and tomorrow. 


et lt ee tte ee ee i i a es a 


In your discussion of the executive organization issue, | hope you 
will take this opinion into consideration: 


Name 
Address 


This card was printed as a public service by INFO, The Indiana Forum, 
Inc., a nonpartisan, nonprofit, statewide educational organization. The 
opinion recorded on the card belongs to the author alone; it does not in 
any way represent the position of INFO. INFO does not advocate any 
point of view on any public issue. INFO exists to provide unbiased in- 
formation and to encourage citizen involvement in public affairs. Use 
of this card is an example of citizen involvement — of people speaking 
out on a major public question. 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
Ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 1967-69 


Study Groups on Executive Reorganization 


Reorganization 
Initiative of 
Governor-Types 
of Authority 


Constitutional 


Statutory 


Requested 


Requested 


Const. Amendment 
Constitutional 


Statutory 


or Constitutional Revision 


Existing 


Authority 


Statutory 
Statutory-Private 


Resolution 


Statutory 
House of Rep. 


Resolution 


Statutory 


Statutory 


Statutory 
Executive Order 
Executive 


Administrative 


Statutory 


Statutory 


Report 
Made 


1968 
1967-1968 


1968 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


1967, 1969 
1968 


1968 


Reorganization 
Legislation 
Enacted 


Partial 


Partial 


Complete 
Partial 


Complete 


Partial 


Partial 
Partial 


Partial 
Partial 


Complete 
Partial 
Partial 


State 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Reorganization 
Initiative of 
Governor-Types 
of Authority 


Requested 


Requested 
Requested 


Statutory 
Statutory 


Requested 


* Legislation putting const. amendment on 
ballot — giving Governor reorganization 


Study Groups on Executive Reorganization 


or Constitutional Revision 


Reorganization 
Legislation 
Enacted 


Partial 
Partial 


Partial 

Partial 
. 

Partial 


Partial 


Partial 


Partial 


Partial 


Complete 


Report 
Existing Authority Made 
Yes Statutory = 
Yes Executive ini 
Yes Resolution == 
Yes Statutory 1967 
Yes Private 1968 
Yes Executive Order 1968 
Yes Executive = 
Yes Legislative Analyst 1968 
Yes Statutory 1969 
Yes Executive Order 1968 
Yes Statutory 1967 
Yes Statutory - 
Source: Council of State Governments 


“Executive Reorganization 1967-69" 
October 1969 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION ACTIVITIES 1969-70 


Source: Council of State Governments — February 1971 
and “Book of the States 1970-71” 


Almost all states have established commissions or have called conven- 
tions on constitutional revision. Instead of piecemeal amendment pro- 
posals, many states are engaged in a comprehensive review of their 
entire constitutions. 


During this period 4 more states provided their governors’ with re- 
organizational powers subject to legislative veto within a certain time 
period. There are now a total of 12 states with this provision — Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, North Carolina, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Alaska, 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri and Pennsylvania. 


Maryland created the office of Lieutenant Governor and Alaska 
changed the title of its Secretary of State to Lieutenant Governor — 42 
states now have the office of Lieutenant Governor. Those who don’t 
are Arizona, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Joint election of Governor and Lieutenant Governor was recently 
approved in Illinois, Kansas, Maryland and Nebraska. With Florida, 
Colorado and Wisconsin having previously approved the provision, this 
brings the total to 15 states having a joint ticket. 


Alabama and Illinois have joined several other states in changing the 
method of selecting the Superintendent of Public Instruction. They now 
elect the Board of Education who appoints the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who was previously elected. 


Constitutional revision commissions exist in 23 states — at the time 
of the Council of State Governments report 19 Commissions had sub- 
mitted reports. 


Constitutional conventions were in operation in 5 states, calls were 
approved in 3 other states and 4 states defeated calls for conventions. 


The proposed new constitutions for Arkansas and New Mexico were 
rejected; the State of Illinois adopted a new constitution in 1970. 


GOVERNORS’ COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Governor Danial J. Evans, Washington, Chairman 
Staff Directors: George A. Condon and Hugh A. Bone 


A MODEL STATE EXECUTIVE 
Summary of the Report to the National Governors’ Conference, 
July 24, 1968 


Model Constitutional Article 

The cornerstone of the model constitutional article on the state exec- 
utive is its limitation of elective officials to two: the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, who would be elected jointly. Elections would 
be midway between Presidential elections, and the term of office would 
be four years, with no limitation on the number of terms which could 
be served. In case of a vacancy in the governorship the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor would succeed to the office. A vacancy in the office of Lieutenant 
Governor would be filled by gubernatorial appointment, subject to 
legislative confirmation. 

The services of state government would be allocated by the legislature 
among not more than 20 principal departments, organized by major 
purpose. The heads of the 20 departments would be single executives, 
unless provided otherwise in the constitution or by law, and they would 
serve at the Governor's pleasure. Regulatory, quasi-judicial, and tempor- 
ary agencies could be established outside the principal departments. 

The model article creates, exclusive of and in addition to other agen- 
cies, a single system of higher education administered by a Board of 
Regents for Higher Education. The legislature would determine the 
composition of the Board, but the Governor would designate its chair- 
man. The Board would select a chancellor as chief administrative officer 
of the system. 


The Governor could reorganize the executive branch through execu- 
tive orders which would take effect automatically in the absence of a leg- 
islative veto, concurred in by a majority of the members of both houses. 


The responsibility of the Governor to submit an executive budget to 
the legislature would be given constitutional status. 


Model “Executive Office of the Governor” 


A model is proposed for the Governor’s personal staff and for several 
key supporting staff services. The former would include an Executive 
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Assistant to the Governor as “chief of staff,” and subordinate to him 
would be six staff sections for administration, schedule, information, 
legal affairs, legislation and cabinet affairs. This structure would neces- 
sitate a minimum of seven professional aids to the Governor, plus what- 
ever augmentation workloads in the several sections would justify. 


Four supporting staff services would be legally and administratively, 
if not physically, within the “Executive Office.’ These activities and 
their possible designations are: Central Budget Agency, Central Personal 
Agency Planning and Programs Agency, and State-Federal Relations 
Agency. These units relate substantially to the Governor's policy and 
managerial roles, and they also have operating relationships with the 
line departments. 


Model Departmental Structure 


The model proposes a standard nomenclature for the various kinds of 
entities used in state government. The elements in this pattern would be: 
department, agency, director, division, bureau, section, board, commis- 
sion, council, and cabinet. Each term would have a correct usage, ac- 
cording to the definitions included in the full Report. 


Twelve principal agencies of state administration are suggested, in- 
cluding 11 executive departments plus the Board of Regents for Higher 
Education. (The Report also indicates certain of the more likely sub- 
units in each department.) The twelve agencies are: 


1. Department of Commerce 7. Department of Labor 
2. Department of Education 8. Department of Local Affairs 
3. Department of Finance 9. Department of Military Affairs 


4. Department of General Services 10. Department of Natural Resources 
5. Department of Health & Welfare 11. Department of Transportation & Utilities 
6. Department of Justice 12. Board of Regents for Higher Education 


Model Cabinet 


The Governor's cabinet would consist of the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the directors of the 11 principal departments, the chairman of 
the Board of Regents for Higher Education, and others upon the Gover- 
nor’s invitation. Smaller sub-cabinet groups could be formed by informal 
combinations of functionally-related agencies. Staff services for the 
cabinet and sub-cabinets would be performed regularly by the Cabinet 
Secretary, a member of the Governor's personal staff. 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS’ 
“BOOK OF THE STATES” 
1970-71 


Reorganization — 


Colorado— organized agencies into 17 departments. Governor has power 
to appoint only the heads of 3 of these. Nine are selected 
through the Civil Service system and 5 are headed by elec- 
tive officials. 


Florida— Reorganized into 20 departments — 

6 appointed by Governor (may select Lt. Governor to head 
Dept. of Commerce) 

3 headed by gubernatorially selected boards 

5 headed by cabinet officials 

6 headed by Governor and Cabinet which consists of 6 
elected officials (the Dept. of Education is headed by 
the Supt. of Public Instruction — a cabinet member) 


California— created four new agencies into which all existing departments 
were placed. These new heads along with a few advisors of 
the Governor form the Cabinet. No change in functions or 
organization of existing departments were made and the 
method of selecting heads remained the same. 


Mass.— established 9 executive offices each headed by a Secretary. 
Most existing agencies were placed within these executive 
offices. The Secretaries are authorized to review, approve 
or amend budget requests within his office and conduct 
studies of their operation. 


The trend now seems to be toward reorganization into fewer number 
of departments acknowledging the growing interdependency of state 
programs. Examples: 


Some believe health and welfare can no longer be considered sep- 
arate functions 


Combining activities such as aeronautics, highways, mass transpor- 
tation, motor vehicles, etc., into a Department of Transportation 
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Community Affairs Offices — now exist in 25 states 


Rhode Island has all education — kindergarten to universities — 
under a Board of Regents 


Minnesota has a Public Safety Department which includes highway 
patrol, motor vehicle licensing, crime bureau, fire marshal and civil 
defense 


Many reorganizational studies have been authorized — 17 states study 
groups reported in 1968-69 and 12 others will issue reports in the near 
future. 


An aid to accomplish reorganization is to grant the Governor authority 
to initiate reorganizational plans and place them into effect. 


Governors in 8 states now have this authority. Typically, the Gover- 
nor’s authority is subject to the veto of either one or both houses of 
legislatures within a stated period of time. Minnesota, however, allows 
the Governor to transfer functions without legislative approval. Some 
Governors have been required to determine necessary charges and 
report back to the General Assembly. 


Many states are also benefiting from economy and efficiency studies 
made by volunteers from private business. 


Governor 


Several states have made constitutional changes to strengthen the 
position of the Governor — 


Lengthen term of office from 2 to 4 years 


Abolish one term limitation — allowed to serve one additional 
4 year term 


Governor and Lt. Governor on joint ticket — 11 states now do this. 
Florida’s Governor authorized by constitution to assign administrative 
duties to Lt. Governor. 


Idaho amended constitution to allow the Governor to fill vacancies in 
elective offices. 


43 states give Governor power of item veto over appropriations. Some 
states are also lengthening amount of time for acting on bills. 
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Post Audit 


Arizona in 1968 passed a constitutional amendment to abolish the 
elective post of State Auditor — assigned to legislature. This is in keep- 
ing with a trend for removing post audit responsibilities from the execu- 
tive. 21 states now place this responsibility solely in the legislative branch. 


There is also increasing interest in performance auditing — effective 
use of funds to determine whether expenditures accomplish purpose in- 
tended. Michigan’s constitution requires a performance audit. 


APPENDIX “C” 


Reorganization plans 
of some other states 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 
Reorganization Act of 1967 
Source: Council on State Governments 


Wisconsin has the following principal departments as a result of its 
reorganization in 1967: 


1. Department of Administration 7. Department of Military Affairs 

2. Department of Agriculture 8. Department of Natural Resources 

3. Department of Health & Social 9, Department of Regulation and 
Services Licensing 

4. Department of Industry, Labor & 10. Department of Revenue 
Human Relations 11. Department of Transportation 

5. Department of Justice 12. Department of Veterans Affairs 

6. Department of Local Affairs & 13. Department of Employees Trust 
Development Funds 


The Department of Justice is headed by the Attorney General who is 
elected; the Department of Military Affairs is headed by the Adjutant 
General. All other departments are headed by Secretaries — some ap- 
pointed by the Governor and some appointed by boards or commissions 
— however, all appointments are made with the advice, consent and/or 
confirmation of the Senate. 


Most agencies were transferred to one of the principal departments, 
however, the following remain as independent agencies: 


Commissioner of Banking, Employment Relations Commission, Coor- 
dinating Board for Higher Education, Higher Education Aids Board, 
Historical Society, Commissioner of Insurance, Investments Board, 
Public Service Commission; Commissioner of Savings and Loan, Com- 
missioner of Securities, Board of Regents for State Universities, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Board of Regents, Board of Vocational-Technical 
and Adult Education, Education Communications Board, Great Lakes 
Compace Commission, Minnesota-Wisconsin Boundary Area Commis- 
sion and Mississippi River Parkway Commission. 


In addition to the Attorney General who heads the Department of 
Justice, the State of Wisconsin has the following other elected officers: 
Lieutenant Governor Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Secretary of State Treasurer of State 


The State Auditor is appointed by the legislature and heads the Legisla- 
tive Audit Bureau —responsible for auditing state government operations. 


Since 1970, the Governor and Lieutenant Governor run on a joint 
ticket. The length of term was changed from 2 to 4 years. 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1971 


Source: Council on State Governments 


This legislation was passed July 14, 1971 with all transfers to take 
place no later than October 1, 1971. 


North Carolina’s reorganization act created 19 principal departments. 
The heads of these departments shall be appointed by the Governor 
except those headed by an elected official. 
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. Office of the Governor 

. Office of the Lieutanant Governor 
. Department of Secretary of State 
. Department of State Auditor 


Department of State Treasurer 


. Department of Public Education Elected Offices 
. Department of Justice 

. Department of Agriculture 

. Department of Labor 

. Department of Insurance 

. Department of Administration 

. Department of Transportation and Highway Safety 
. Department of Natural and Economic Resources 

. Department of Human Resources 

. Department of Social Rehabilitation and Control 

. Department of Commerce 

. Department of Revenue 

. Department of Art, Culture and History 

. Department of Military and Veteran Affairs 


All new departments created by this legislation shall be activated by 
executive orders issued by the Governor and shall be completed no later 
than July 1, 1972. As of November 1970, approximately one-half of 
them have been activated and the balance to be accomplished by the 
first of the year. 


The secretaries of these principal departments shall submit, by March 
1973, areport to the Governor, for transmittal to the General Assembly, 
containing recommendations for legislation needed to effectuate statu- 
tory functions and to promote efficiency and economy. $500,000 
is available if needed to implement this reorganization. 
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STATE OF MONTANA 
EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1971 


Source: Council on State Governments 


This reorganization act set up 19 principle departments and assigned 
the existing 161 agencies to one of the principal departments. These 19 
departments are to be activated by executive order of the Governor 
between the time he approved the act on March 10, 1971 and December 
31, 1972. As of November 1971, 6 of the 19 departments had been 
activated. 


All principal department directors which are appointed by the Gover- 
nor are subject to Senate confirmation. 


Department of Administration 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Business Regulation 

Department of Education (headed by Board of Educaiton) 

Department of Fish and Game 

Department of Health & Environmental Sciences 

Department of Highways 

Department of Institutions 

Department of Intergovernmental Relations 

10. Department of Labor and Industry 

11, Department of Lands 

12. Department of Law Enforcement and Public Safety 
(headed by Attorney General) 

13. Department of Livestock 

14. Department of Military Affairs 

15. Department of Natural Resources and Conservation 

16. Department of Professional and Occupational Licensing 

17. Department of Public Service Regulation 

18. Department of Revenue 

19. Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 


CON AMPON = 


The constitution, which was amended and approved in March 1969, 
exempts the 7 elected constitutional officers from the requirement that 
all agencies be allocated to one of the not more than 30 principal depart- 
ments, however, some of the statutory functions of the elected officials 
were transferred to a more appropirate department. The 7 elected 
offices are: 


Governor Auditor of State 
Lieutenant Governor Treasurer of State 
Secretary of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Attorney General 


This reorganization act abolished many advisory councils and com- 
mittees, some of which have been archaic for years. 
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STATE OF ARKANSAS 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1971 


Source: Council on State Governments 


The State of Arkansas’ reorganization act was passed in February 
1971, and the provisions to be accomplished by July 1, 1971. 


Arkansas created 13 principal departments each to be headed by a 
director. All directors, except for 3 who are appointed by boards or 
commissions, are appointed by the Governor with confirmation of Senate. 


. Department of Planning 

. Department of Finance and Administration 
. Department of Industrial Development 

. Department of Parks & Tourism 

. Department of Pollution Control & Ecology 
. Department of Higher Education 

. Department of Education 

. Department of Health 

. Department of Social & Rehabilitative Services 
10. Department of Corrections 

11. Department of Public Safety 

12. Department of Labor 

13. Department of Commerce 
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Licensing and regulatory boards of the healing arts were not affected 
by this reorganization and remain as independent agencies. 


Arkansas also has the following elected officials: 


Lieutenant Governor 
Treasurer of State 
Attorney General 
Secretary of State 
Auditor of State 
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APPENDIX “D” 


Cabinets 
in 
state government 


CABINETS IN STATE GOVERNMENT 


Source: Council of State Governments — October 1969 


The term “cabinet” is generally a group of individuals whose function 
is to advise a chief executive on matters of state. Almost always, these 
individuals hold official positions in government. However, there is 
great diversity in their forms, functions and operation. 


Some form of cabinet exists in 26 of the 45 states who responded 
to the survey conducted by the Council of State Governments. In 5 of 
these states the cabinet is created by constitution or statue. All others 
exist without such authorization — being created by gubernatorial decree, 
by tradition, or simply unofficial. 


A few states have sub-cabinets which deal primarily with functional 
areas and are designed to bring together those officials most closely in- 
volved with a particular area. These are as follows: 


Minnesota — 6 Sub-Cabinets (a total of 36 members) 
1. Administrative 

. Economic Resources 

. Education 

. Health and Welfare 

. Natural Resources 

6. Safety and Regulation 
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Washington — 4 Sub-Cabinets 
1. Natural Resources (7 members) 
2. Highway and Public Safety (8 members) 
3. Fiscal and General Government (6 members) 
4. Public Service (8 members) 


A staff member from the Governor's Office is assigned to each sub- 
cabinet. Also, the Central Budget Agency and Planning and Com- 
munity Affairs Agency attend all sub-cabinet meetings. 


Wisconsin — 3 Sub-Cabinets 
1. Operating (8 members) 
2. Educational (7 members) 
3. Regulatory (8 members) 


Three states have a special cabinet staff — either liaison assistants or 
a cabinet secretary. 
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Frequency of meetings range from daily to once or twice a year. 
States with the larger cabinets tend to have fewer cabinet meetings than 
those with a smaller body. 


In response to a question concerning the value or usefulness of cabi- 
nets, all states were of the opinion that their cabinet performed a 
valuable service. Some of the individual evaluations were: 


— brings about constructive suggestions and better understanding 
of procedures, and promotes rapport between governor and 
agency heads 


— group discussion prevents duplication of duties as well as prob- 
lems, and also improved coordination of operations 


— discussion of programs and problems which cut across broad 
strata of government 


— help each other in finding information for one department 
which may be pertinent to another 


— useful in promoting intergovernmental cooperation, and also 
produces new ideas and policies 


Florida’s cabinet is constitutional — its funciton is not advisory to 
the governor but to make decisions as a collective body. 


It was pointed out that any state considering greater use or adopting 
of the cabinet devise must proceed carefully in view of its own institu- 
tional and political factors. The personality of the governor and agency 
heads also affect the utility of a cabinet. 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Florida 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nevada 

New Mexico 


New York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Cabinet 
Authorized By 
Governor 
Statute 
Statute 


Constitution 
Governor 
None 
Statute 


Governor Calls 
Governor 
Governor calls 
Governor 


Tradition 
Governor calls 


None 
Statute 


Governor 
Governor 


Governor 


CABINETS 


THEIR MEMBERSHIP AND MEETINGS 


Criteria for 

Membership 
Governor determines 
Appointment to office 


Statute 
Statute 


Constitution 


Appointment to office 
Statute 


Appointment to office 
Holding of office 
Governor Determines 


Governor determines 


Appointment to office 
Statute 
Appointment to office 


Governor determines 
Eelction to office 


(1) Operating Sub-Cabinet — 2 times/month 


Educational Sub-Cabinet — monthly 
Regulatory Sub-Cabinet — bi-monthly 


Number of 
Members 


22 
14 

8 
14 
11 


6 
8 
35 
25 


19 
6 Sub-Cabinets 
8 
21 
20 plus 


37 
19 
14 

7 


19 

5 

57 
4 Sub-Cabinets 
3 Sub-Cabinets 


4 


Source: 


Frequency of 
Meetings 


Weekly 
Frequently 
2-3 Times/Week 


Weekly 


Weekly 

Weekly 

At Least Monthly 
At Least Monthly 
Monthly 


infrequently 
Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

At Least Monthly 


6-8 Times/Year 
Daily 

At Least Monthly 
Monthly 

Every 4-6 weeks 


Monthly 
At Least Otrly. 
1-2 Times/Year 
Weekly 

(1) 


Monthly 


Pre-Set 
Agenda 


no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 


no 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yese 
yes 
yes 


no 


Council of State Governments — 
“Cabinets in State Government” 


October 1969 


APPENDIX “E” 


Practices 
in 
other states 


ITEM VETO — APPROPRIATION BILLS 
43 states have this provision 
7 states do not — Indiana, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 


North Caroline, Rhode Island, Vermont 


REQUIRED VOTE TO OVERRIDE VETO 


majority elected 
2/3 elected 

2/3 present 

3/4 elected 

3/5 elected 

3/5 present 

no veto power 


6 states (includes Indiana) 
23 states 
14 states 

1 state 

4 states 

1 state 

1 state 


SELECTING BOARD OF EDUCATION 


elected 

appt. by governor 
other methods 
no board 


13 states 

31 states 
5 states 
1 state 


SELECTING SUPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


elected 
appt. by board 
appt. by governor 


SELECTING OF — 


elected 
appt. by legislature 


elected by legislature 8 


appt. by governor 
no such officer 
other methods 


19 states 
27 states 
4 states 
ATTORNEY 
AUDITOR TREASURER GENERAL 
27 40 42 
9 1 - 
3 1 
1 3 6 
4 2 - 
1 (board) 1 (comm.) 1 (Sup. Ct.) 
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METHODS OF SELECTING 


AUDITOR, TREASURER AND ATTORNEY GENERAL 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Mighigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Auditor 


elected 

legis. auditor 
appt. by legis. 
elected 

appt. by legis. 


elected by legis. 
elected by legis. 


elected 
appt. by legis. 


elected by legis. 


elected by legis. 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 


elected by legis. 
elected by legis. 
appt. by governor 


elected 
legis. auditor 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 

legis. auditor 
appt. by legis. 


elected by legis. 


Treasurer 


elected 
none 

elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


none* 

elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 


elected by legis. 


appt. by legis. 


elected 


appt. by governor ** 


elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 


elected by legis. 


Attorney General 


elected 
appt. by governor ** 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


appt. by governor** 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected by legis. 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
appt. by governor** 


appt. by governor** appt. by governor** 
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State 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Auditor 


elected 
none* 

elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
none* 
elected 
none* 
appt. by board 


elected 

none” 

appt. by legis. 
elected 
elected 


elected by legis. 


elected 
elected 
appt. by legis. 
elected 


Treasurer 


elected 


appt. by comm. 


elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 


elected by legis. 


elected 
elected 
elected 


appt. by governor” * 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


* functions performed by other adm. official 
** to be confirmed by Senate or Exec. Council 


Attorney General 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
appt. by governor** 
elected 
elected 


elected 
appt. by Supr. Ct. 
elected 
elected 
elected 


elected 
elected 
elected 
elected 
appt. by governor** 


Source: Council of State Govts. 
“Book of States 1970-71" 
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Item Veto Required Vote 


Approp. Bills to Pass Over Veto 

Alabama yes majority elected 
Alaska yes 3/4 elected 
Arizona yes 2/3 elected 
Arkansas yes majority elected 
California yes 2/3 elected 
Colorado yes 2/3 elected 
Connecticut yes 2/3 elected 
Delaware yes 3/5 elected 
Florida yes 2/3 present 
Georgia yes 2/3 elected 
Hawaii yes 2/3 elected 
Idaho yes 2/3 present 
IHinois yes 2/3 elected 
Indiana no majority elected 
lowa yes 2/3 elected 
Kansas yes 2/3 elected 
Kentucky yes majority elected 
Louisiana yes 2/3 elected 
Maine no 2/3 present 
Maryland yes 3/5 elected 
Massachusetts yes 2/3 present 
Michigan yes 2/3 elected and serving 
Minnesota yes 2/3 elected 
Mississippi yes 2/3 elected 
Missouri yes 2/3 elected 
Montana yes 2/3 present 
Nebraska yes 3/5 elected 
Nevada no 2/3 elected 

New Hampshire no 2/3 present 
New Jersey yes 2/3 elected 

New Mexico yes 2/3 present 
New York yes 2/3 elected 


Item Veto Required Vote 


Approp. Bills to Pass Over Veto 

North Carolina no - 
North Dakota yes 2/3 elected 
Ohio yes 3/5 elected 
Oklahoma yes 2/3 elected 
Oregon yes 2/3 present 
Pennsylvania yes 2/3 elected 
Rhode Island no 3/5 present 
South Carolina yes 2/3 present 
South Dakota yes 2/3 present 
Tennessee yes majority elected 
Texas yes 2/3 present 
Utah yes 2/3 elected 
Vermont no 2/3 present 
Virginia yes 2/3 present 
Washington yes 2/3 elected 
West Virginia yes majority elected 
Wisconsin yes 2/3 present 
Wyoming yes 2/3 elected 


Source: Council of State Governments 
‘Book of the States 1970-72” 
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METHOD OF SELECTING STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
IHinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Bd. of Education 


elected 

appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 


elected 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 


appt. by governor 


elected 
appt. by governor 
elected 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 


elected 
appt. by governor 
elected 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 


appt. by governor 
elected 
appt. by governor 


appt. by governor 


appt. by governor 
elected 
elected 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 
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Chief School Officer 


appt. by board 
appt. by board 
elected 
appt. by board 
elected 


appt. by board 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 
elected 
elected 


appt. by board 
elected 
appt. by board 
elected 
appt. by board 


appt. by board 
elected 
elected 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 


appt. by board 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 
elected 

appt. by board 


elected 

appt. by board 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 


appt. by governor 


State 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


* 


Bd. of Education 


elected 
appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 
elected 


appt. by governor 

appt. by governor 

appt. by governor 

appt. by governor 
> 


appt. by governor 
appt. by governor 
elected 
elected 
appt. by governor 


appt. by governor 
* 
appt. by governor 


no board 
appt. by governor 


boards appointed by various other methods 


Source: Council of State Governments 
“Book of the States 1970-71” 
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Chief School Officer 


appt. by board 
appt. by board 
elected 
elected 
appt. by board 


elected 

elected 

appt. by governor 
appt. by board 
elected 


elected 

appt. by governor 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 
appt. by board 


appt. by governor 
elected 

appt. by board 
elected 

elected 


TASK FORCE ON THE 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Landrum R. Bolling 
President 

Earlham College 
Richmond 

(Task Force Chairman) 


Roger D. Branigin 
Former Governor 
Lafayette 


Richard W. Cardwell 

General Counsel 

Hoosier State Press Association 
Indianapolis 


Philip L. Conklin 

Executive Director 

Task Force on the Executive 
Branch of State Government 

Indianapolis 


George N. Craig 
Former Governor 
Brazil 


Jesse L. Dickinson 
Former Legislator 
South Bend 


Don B. Earnhart 

Vice President & Treasurer 
Inland Container Corporation 
Indianapolis 


G. Richard Ellis 
Former Legislator 
Kokomo 


John Emens 
President Emeritus 
Ball State University 
Muncie 


Jeff Emerson 

Student, Indiana University 
School of Law 

Indianapolis 


John V. Hampton 
Former Mayor 
Muncie 


Joseph L. Harrison 
Executive Secretary 
Indiana Mineral Aggregates 

Association 
Indianapolis 


James Heatherington 
Editorial Writer 
WFBM Stations 
Indianapolis 


Elmo Holder 
Former Legislator 
Evansville 


Robert P. O’Bannon 
Former Legislator 
Corydon 


Robert E. Peterson 
Former Legislator 
Rochester 


Mrs. Robert Richey 
Chairman 

State Personnel Bureau 
Indianapolis 


Robert E. Robinson 
Attorney 
Indianapolis 


THE INDIANA FORUM, INC. 


John R. Benbow 

President 

The Indiana National Bank 
Indianapolis 


Landrum R. Bolling 
President 

Earlham College 
Richmond 


Robert N. Brown 
Publisher 

The Columbus Republic 
Columbus 


Eldon Campbell 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
WFBM Stations 
Indianapolis 


Richard W. Cardwell 
General Counsel 
Hoosier State 

Press Association 
Indianapolis 


O. C. Carmichael, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 

Associates Corporation of 
North America 

South Bend 


Joseph S. Chalfant 

President 

Mid-Continent Carton 
Corporation 

New Albany 


John W. Corya 
Farmer 
Greensburg 


John D. Craig 

Executive Vice President 
The Indiana Forum, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


John F, Crawford 

Student, Indiana University 
School of Law 

Munster 


Henry F. DeBoest 
Vice President of 
Corporate Affairs 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 


Arthur J. Decio 
Chairman of the Board 
Skyline Corporation 
Elkhart 


Jesse L. Dickinson 

Executive Director 

South Bend Housing Authority 
South Bend 


George Doup 

President 

Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


C. Benjamin Dutton 
Attorney 

Dutton, Kappes & Overman 
Indianapolis 


Jeff Emerson 

Student. Indiana University 
Schoo! of Law 

West Lafayette 


John R. Feighner 
Feighner-Anderson 
Marion 


Hilliard Gates 
Vice President and 

General Manager 
WKJG Stations 
Fort Wayne 


Robert Gordon 

Indiana Regional Director 

Anti Defamation League of 
B‘nai B'rith 

Indianapolis 


Mrs. Thomas W. Head 
State President 

League of Women Voters 
Columbus 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Weston A. Heinrich, M.D. 


Surgeon 
Evansville 


Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
President 
University of Notre Dame 


Elmo Holder 
Elmo Holder Drilling Co., Inc. 
Evansville 


Frederick L. Hovde 
President Emeritus 
Purdue University 
Lafayette 


Mrs. Richard G. Inskeep 
Trustee, Indiana University 
Fort Wayne 


Sam H. Jones 

Executive Director 
Indianapolis Urban League 
Indianapolis 


John A. Kendall 

President 

Indiana State Bar Association 
Indianapolis 


Orval J. Kincaid 

Past Director 

Sub District No. 1 
United Stee! Workers 
Gary 


Donald R. Lash 

Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes 

Marshall 


J. Allan MacLean 

President 

Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce 

Mishawaka 


Harold O. McCutchan 
Chairman of the Board, Ret. 
Mead-Johnson Company 
Evansville 


(continued on next page) 


THE INDIANA FORUM, INC., Officers and Directors (Cont.) 


Tim McGinley 
Vice President 


National Homes Corporation 


Lafayette 


Hansford C. Mann 

Attorney 

Mann, Mann, Chaney, 
Johnson & Hicks 

Terre Haute 


Robert H. Menke 
President 

Styline Corporation 
Huntingburg 


J. Irwin Miller 

Chairman of the Board 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus 


John W. Mosley 

Board Member 
Indianapolis Urban League 
Indianapolis 


Dan L. Parker. 
Managing Editor 
Sullivan Daily Times 
Sullivan 


Mrs. Millie Pilot 
Civic Leader 
Hammond 


John J. Powers 
Managing Editor 

The South Bend Tribune 
South Bend 


Mrs. Clarine Riddle 
Graduate Student 
Indiana University 

School of Law 
Clinton 


William R. Rothenberger 
Rothenberger Farm 
Frankfort 


Dallas Sells 

Director, Region 3 
United Auto Workers 
Indianapolis 


Beurt SerVaas 
President 

SerVaas Incorporated 
Indianapolis 


Quentin P. Smith 
Principal 

West Side High School 
Gary 


Warren N. Spangle 

Executive Director 

Indiana Restaurant Association 
Indianapolis 


Richard B. Stoner 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus 


Sarkes Tarzian 
President 

Sarkes Tarzian, |nc. 
Bloomington 


Fred C. Tucker, Jr. 

Chief Executive Officer 

F. C. Tucker Company Realtors 
Indianapolis 


Herman B Wells 
Chancellor 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Louis A. Weil, III 

Publisher 

Lafayette Journal & Courier 
Lafayette 


Howard S. Wilcox 
President 

Howard S. Wilcox, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


Fay H. Williams 
Director 
Nationa! Board 
League of Women Voters 
Indianapolis 


John D. Wolf, D.D. 

Pastor 

Woodmar United 
Methodist Church 

Hammond 


Willis N. Zagrovich 
President 

Indiana State AFL-CIO 
Indianapolis 


F 


